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THE STREAM OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


— master’s hand is often seen in his very inconsistencies, 

while the disciple takes one of the master’s pardonable lapses 
and on this error builds up a one-sided theory which he calls by the 
master’s name. I can not but think that the now widely accepted 
doctrine of numerous successive egos, no one conscious of itself but 
only of its glorious line of ancestors and of its precious legacy from 
them, is just such a master’s slip. 

This conviction was borne in upon me when lately I was led by 
the doctrine’s hopeless falsification of the facts and also by the 
unsatisfactory results got by others from building on this doctrine, 
to reread the classic chapters ‘The Stream of Thought’ and ‘The 
Consciousness of Self’ in the ‘Principles of Psychology,’ in order 
that I might see just why Professor James propounded this theory. 
The impression brought away from this reading is that the suc- 
cessive egos in the stream of consciousness, so far from being the 
central thought of the chapters, mar the unity of what otherwise 
is a most wonderful and fascinating description of the facts as 
they are. My purpose in this paper, in which I shall try to prove 
the untenableness of the view in question, is not to show that there 
is a fly in the ointment, but that the fly can be taken out and leave 
the ointment in its proper purity. 

The fundamental fact brought out in these two chapters is 
indicated by the title of the former, ‘The Stream of Thought.’ 
Thought is in time, and in time flows continuously. ‘‘The only 
breaches that can well be conceived to occur within the limits of a 
single mind would either be interruptions, time-gaps during which 
the consciousness went out altogether to come into existence again 
at a later moment; or they would be breaks in the quality, or con- 
tent, of the thought, so abrupt that the segment that followed had 
no connection whatever with the one that went before’’ (Vol. L., 
p. 237). 

These ‘‘time-gaps . . . might be more numerous than is 
usually supposed. If the consciousness is not aware of them, it can 
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not feel them as interruptions . . . Such consciousness as this, 
whatever it be for the onlooking psychologist, is for itself unbroken. 
It feels unbroken; a waking day of it is sensibly a unit as long as 
the day lasts, in the sense in which the hours themselves are units, 
as having all their parts next each other, with no intrusive alien 
substance between’’ (pp. 237-8). Of course, there is the same felt 
continuity where there are no gaps. ‘‘ Consciousness, then, does not 
appear to itself chopped up in bits. Such words as ‘chain’ or 
‘train’ do not describe it fitly as it presents itself in the first in- 
stance. It is nothing jointed; it flows. A ‘river’ or a ‘stream’ are 
the metaphors by which it is most naturally described’’ (p. 239). 

But there is ‘‘kind of jointing and separateness among the 
parts, of which this statement seems to take no account. I refer to 
the breaks that are produced by sudden contrasts in the quality of 
the successive segments of the stream of thought’’ (p. 239). These 
breaks, however, ean only be by confusion predicated of the thought 
itself. ‘‘The confusion is between the thoughts themselves, taken 
as subjective facts, and the things of which they are aware. It 
is natural to make this confusion, but easy to avoid it when once 
put on one’s guard’”’ (p. 240. Italics mine). 

Now it is not so easy to avoid this confusion as one may think, 
even when once put on one’s guard, and my contention in this paper 
is that the doctrine of ‘perishing pulses of thought’ within the em- 
pirically continuous stream of thought is the result of just this con- 
fusion. The stream of thought is the fact, the pulses of thought are 
not facts; the only pulses are in the objects of thought. And Pro- 
fessor James explicitly recognizes this when he says: ‘‘A silence 
may be broken by a thunder-clap, and we may be so stunned and 
confused for a moment by the shock as to give no instant account 
to ourselves of what has happened. But that very confusion is a 
mental state, and a state that passes us straight from the silence to 
the sound. The transition between the thought of one object and 
the thought of another is no more a break in the thought than a 
joint in a bamboo is a break in the wood. It is a part of the con- 
sciousness as much as the joint is a part of the bamboo’’ (p. 240). 
Here, then, is a case in which there is a tremendous thump in the 
pulse, but the thump is in the pulse of thought’s object, not in 
thought’s own pulse. ‘‘Language works against our preception of 
the truth. We name our thoughts simply, each after its thing, as if 
each knew its own thing and nothing else’’ (p. 241. Italics mine). 
Pulses are thus attributed to thought only by transferred epithet. 

But if we forget this and let ‘language work against our percep- 
tion of the truth’ of the unbroken continuity of thought, we have 
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done violence to the living unity of thought, for which we must 
make atonement; for as psychologists we must have a knower, even 
if we get him by hook or by crook. Having smashed the only 
genuine and original knower into bits, we must proceed to take 
these bits and breathe into them the breath of life, and they then, 
of course, become living souls. Little souls, however, for they were 
made of little bits, and their life is even as a vapor that appeareth 
for a little time and then vanisheth away. No wonder, then, that 
knowing that sudden destruction cometh upon them as travail upon 
a woman with child and that they shall not escape, they work while 
it is called day. No sooner is one of them born than he sets up 
a claim to his inheritance, executes his will and bequeaths his 
heritage to his successors. 

The charter of rights under which he transacts this testamentary 
business allows him plenary power to transmit everything in sight, 
even his own selfhood. Hence he passes on to his heirs and assigns 
his own personality, resurgent in the very act and article of death 
into a metempsychotie slavery, as it is written, ‘‘Each thought is 
thus born an owner, and dies owned, transmitting whatever it real- 
ized as its self to its own later proprietor . . . It is this trick 
which the nascent thought has of immediately taking up the ex- 
piring thought and ‘adopting’ it, which is the foundation of the 
appropriation of most of the remoter constituents of the self. Who 
owns the last self owns the self before the last, for what possesses 
the possessor possesses the possessed’’ (pp. 339-340). 

Thus do we have to outdo the worst legal fictions in order 
to get a new start for our psychology when it is brought to a dead 
halt by the fallacy of construing literally a transferred epithet! 
Language plays queer tricks with us at times. 

The same trick is played upon us when we deal with the feel- 
ing of relations. We begin here again with ‘the wonderful stream 
of our consciousness,’ and ‘what strikes us first is’ the ‘different 
pace of its parts.’ ‘‘When the rate is slow we are aware of the 
object of our thought in a comparatively restful and stable way. 
When rapid, we are aware of a passage, a relation, a transition 
from it, or between it and something else’’ (p. 243. The first 
italies are mine). 

The confusion is already beginning to creep on us unawares in 
the sentences above quoted. The different parts of thought walk 
with different pace. But of course we must remember ‘that, how- 
ever compleax the object [of thought] may be, the thought of it is one 
undivided state of consciousness,” and that when we speak of ‘parts 


Op. cit., I., p. 276. Professor James’s own italics show how important 


this unity of thought is for him. He devotes seven pages and five drawings to 
establish this unity. 
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of thought’ we really ought to mean parts of thought’s objects, not 
parts of thought ttself, for ‘if things are to be thought in relation, 
they must be thought together, and in one something, be that some- 
thing ego, psychosis, state of consciousness, or whatever you please’ 
(p. 277). It is one ‘span of consciousness’ that bridges over the gap 
made by the disconnectedness of things. ‘‘The consciousness re- 
mains sensibly continuous and one. What now is the common 
whole? The natural name for it is myself, I, or me’’ (p. 238). 

‘The comparatively restful and stable way’ in which ‘we are 
aware of the object of our thought’ sometimes, is the comparatively 
stable and restful way these objects have of behaving at these 
times, and when thought seems to be restlessly dancing about from 
object to object, it is the object that is dancing back and forth 
before the ‘one something’ whose natural name is ‘myself, I, or me.’ 

The confusion between thought and its objects, thus slightly 
apparent in the quotations given a moment ago, becomes more 
confounded when we are told that ‘so surely as relations between 
objects exist in rerum natura, so surely, and more surely, do feelings 
exist to which these relations are known’ (p. 245). For now ‘the 
transitive parts’ and ‘the substantive parts’ of thought’s object 
have become ‘the transitive parts’ and ‘the substantive parts’ of the 
stream of thought (p. 243). We have, therefore, the ‘one some- 
thing,’ whose natural name is I, broken up into three somethings, 
‘substantive state’ No. 1, ‘transitive state,’ and ‘substantive state’ 
No. 2. The transitive state is so small that, like the little baby in 
the story, it cam be ignored. The sensationalists do so ignore it, 
and thus they get ‘substantive psychoses, sensations and their 
copies and derivatives, juxtaposed like dominoes in a game, but 
really separate, everything else verbal illusion’ (p. 245). But if we 
will only interpose ‘transitive psychoses’ between these ‘substantive’ 
ones, the three juxtaposed psychoses will no longer be ‘like dominoes 
in a game, but really separate.’ They ‘‘melt into each other like 
dissolving views. Properly they are but one protracted conscious- 
ness, one unbroken stream’’ (p. 248). Three souls with but a 
single thought! 

This is a modern trinitarianism, just as mysterious and baffling 
to intelligence as its theological predecessor, and like Tertullian we 
must say, Credo quia absurdum. Is it any wonder that the pro- 
fane intellect should once in a while assert itself and come out 
boldly for Sabellianism, saying that there are not three feelings and 
one thought, but only one thought; that the personified feelings are 
mere abstractions, choppings-up of the one continuous thought, the 
‘one protracted consciousness’? The only reason why they have 
even a semblance of life is that they are, according to the theory 
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which hypostatizes them, required to live only for a moment after 
the amputation. 

The same confusion between thought and its objects appears 
still again in the chapter dealing with ‘The Perception of Time.’ 
““The knowledge of some other part of the stream, past or future, 
near or remote, is always mixed in with our knowledge of the 
present thing’’ (p. 606). If we take these italicized words at their 
face value, we should have a mixing of knowledge with knowledge 
in a way that is incomprehensible if it is also true that ‘however 
complex the object may be, the thought of it is one undivided state 
of consciousness’ (p. 276). If this latter statement is true, and I 
for one believe that it is true, we can not speak of the knowledge of 
some part of the stream, past or future, as mixed in with the knowl- 
edge of the present thing, but rather must we say that in our knowl- 
edge of objects, the objects known as past or future are objects of 
the one knowledge that also knows the present. 

It would take us beyond the limits allowed for this paper to 
examine this same confusion as it appears in various other state- 
ments in the chapter from which the sentence just criticized is 
taken, but such an examination would give the same result as 
that which we have obtained by scrutinizing that one sentence. 
This result is that ‘the specious present,’ that ‘saddle-back, with a 
certain breadth of its own on which we sit perched, and from 
which we look in two directions into time’ (p. 609), is not a divis- 
ible consciousness, nor is it a little complete bit of consciousness, 
followed by another little complete bit of consciousness, each de- 
seribable as a separate ‘pulse of thought,’ whose ‘birth coincided 
exactly with the death of another’ (p. 339). The speciously present 
consciousness continues flowing down the stream of time, always 
comprehending some past object as past, but, at every moment, 
itself so much of a unity that at no time in its steady flow can it 
be, except by a violent abstraction, spoken of as a new ego coming 
to birth immediately on the decease of its predecessor. When 
this continuous consciousness does cease for a time, as periodically 
it does, it is not immediately succeeded by another consciousness 
inheriting its content and its felt selfhood, but there is no more 
consciousness till another consciousness arises at a lower point in 
the stream of time and takes up in part the content of its pre- 
decessor. ~ 

When this happens we have a real breach in the continuity of 
consciousness and at the same time an ‘appropriation’ by a later 
consciousness of the selfhood involved in a prior one. If this ap- 
propriation is not to be accepted as an ultimate datum, then an 
explanation is demanded for it, and, so far as I know, no better 
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explanation has been given than by Professor James. The ‘quality 
of warmth and intimacy and immediacy’ which attaches to the 
content of the prior consciousness seems to be the reason, when the 
quality appears in the content of a subsequent consciousness, for the 
latter’s identification of itself with the former. But identity here 
has a meaning, furnished by the previously felt continuity of the 
unbroken consciousness with itself; and the same ‘warmth and 
intimacy’ which characterized all the contents of the former con- 
sciousness can now be considered, when appearing as marks of 
the contents of the second consciousness, as pointing to an identity 
of the two consciousnesses—an identity similar to the actual identity 
which the first consciousness felt in itself.? 

What Professor James, therefore, seems to have done is to have 
taken a psychological explanation of the mediated identity of two 
successive, but actually separated, consciousnesses and to have used 
it in the explanation of a continuity which is not interrupted. But 
before he can so use the explanation he must break the actual con- 
tinuity of consciousness into successive ‘thoughts.’ These separate 
‘thoughts,’ thus obtained in an alleged isolation, may then be re- 
united by the same principle that his ‘Psychology’ proposes with 
great plausibility to employ in uniting what is actually separated. 
This looks like making a problem where none exists, in order to 
solve it. It comes in the last resort to exactly the same sort of 
procedure that Professor James finds fault with in Hume. Hume, 
according to Professor James, tried to glue up the disjecta membra 
of consciousness by using the principle of association. Professor 
James uses two kinds of glue, ‘feelings of transition’ and the 
‘quality of warmth and intimacy.’ But neither Hume nor Pro- 
fessor James succeeds in making the glued aggregate anything 
more than a counterfeit presentment of the really continuous 
psychic life. 

I think we ean partly understand why such a master of psycho- 
logical description should have been led to find little egos where 
there are none. He was after the ‘transcendentalist’ as well as 
after the facts, and in his endeavor to prove that introspection does 
not reveal an unalterable time-neutralizing ego, he went to the 
extreme of asserting the existence of little egos, constantly neutral- 
ized by time and transmuted each into its successor. If these ex- 
treme statements, pardonable in the heat of controversy, were elimi- 

2 Whether this thoroughly explains the ‘ appropriation’ I shall not attempt 
to say here. I merely wish to point to the fact that there is a problem here 
which is different from that in the felt continuity of a consciousness which is 


actually continuous. In the other case there is a felt continuity in a conscious- 
ness which is actually discontinuous. 
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nated from the ‘Psychology,’ we should have left all but a very 
small part of the great work—a part that mars the unity of the 
work, but which by its very paradox has drawn the attention of 
many readers from the truth that Professor James emphasizes again 
and again, the truth that consciousness is a continuous stream, and 
not a chain or a train; an experienced and felt unity throughout 
the waking day. ‘‘It is sensibly a unit as long as that day lasts.’’* 

Against those who would maintain that such an empirical unity 
of consciousness is not sufficient for philosophical purposes, I would 
urge that what is good enough as a correct statement of facts as 
they actually are, ought to be good enough for philosophy. Of 
course, philosophy must not stop with this single fact, but must 
bring it into intelligible relation with other facts which this state- 
ment does not include. When this is done, I venture to think that 
the continuity of consciousness will prove to be near the center of 
gravity of the philosophical system.* 

But there is a fact implied in the very statement of the felt 
continuity of consciousness which I wish now to take up. I do this 
partly because this fact is connected, both by Professor James and 
by others, with the doctrine of the little ultimate egos, and partly 
because I shall find occasion in a later article to make use of this fact 
and do not desire to interrupt by the discussion of it there the course 
of my argument in that article. 

The successive egos, according to their sponsors, can not know 
themselves except by proxy. Each gives to its successor a power of 
attorney to know it. If these minute creatures ‘‘really were the 
innermost sanctury, the ultimate one of all the selves whose being 
we can ever directly experience, it would follow that all that is 
experienced is, strictly considered, objective; that this objective 
falls asunder into two contrasted parts, one realized as ‘self’ and the 
other as ‘not-self’; and that over and above these parts there is 
nothing save the fact that they are known, the fact of the stream 
of thought being there as the indispensable subjective condition of 
their being experienced at all. But this condition of the experience 
is not one of the things experienced at the moment; this knowing 

* Op. cit., I., p. 238. I have already quoted the rest of the sentence else- 
where in this paper. The sentence is part of a passage in which the author 
is discussing pathological gaps in the ‘ objective continuity’ of consciousness. 
This, I think, explains the rest of the sentence: “as having all their parts newt 
each other, with no alien substances between” (italics mine). 

*How the temporal character of consciousness is reconcilable with what 
seem to me to be the only valid meanings expressed by the so-called ‘ time- 
transcendence’ of consciousness, I attempted to show several years ago in an 


article on ‘The Eternal Consciousness,’ Mind, N. S., 40 (1901), pp. 479 ff. The 
last two or three pages give a summary of the attempted reconciliation. 
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is not immediately known. It is only known in subsequent reflec- 
tion’’ (p. 304). 

It is to be noticed that this doctrine of self-consciousness as a 
coroner’s jury engaged in a. post mortem examination of the last 
ultimate self that has just expired, is here presented merely as the 
logical consequent of the doctrine of ultimate successive selves, 
the birth of each of which ‘coincides with the death of another.’ 
We are, therefore, prompted to ask whether there is any other 
ground for this denial of direct awareness of awareness than the 
fact that it is a corollary of what I have tried to prove to be an 
erroneous proposition. No other ground is given in the passage 
from which the above quotation is taken. Most of this paragraph 
is written in the subjunctive, with a ‘might be’ reinforced by sev- 
eral ‘would be’s.’ Herein Professor James shows clearly how thor- 
oughly he recognizes that in a large measure at any rate the doctrine 
of ex post facto self-consciousness is not derived from an independ- 
ent examination of the facts, but from the exigency of theoretical 
consistency on the part of those who have espoused the cause of 
temporal psychological atomism. There are other passages where 
this derivation of the doctrine is lost sight of, and the corollary is 
erected into a psychological axiom. But I shall now try to show 
that this doctrine stands in contradiction to other statements of 
more unquestionable validity, and that if either must go, it is the 
doctrine in question. 

I have already quoted some of these statements. ‘‘Such con- 
sciousness as this, whatever it be for the onlooking psychologist, 
is for itself unbroken. It feels unbroken.’’ Another such state- 
ment runs: ‘‘Consciousness is, for itself, not what it was in the 
former case.’’ And still another: ‘‘Consciousness remains sensibly 
continuous and one’’ (p. 238). 

Now, if there is no consciousness of consciousness, how can con- 
sciousness be anything for itself? It might be something for its 
successor, but to say that its successor now feels that the predecessor 
felt itself unbroken, when the predecessor did not feel itself at all, 
and then to say that this subsequent feeling of the successor must 
be accepted as valid, is to make that successor commit the psychol- 
ogist’s fallacy. Whether a fallacy committed by such a tiny mite 
is worth considering, I leave for its father and its godfathers to 
decide. But if this little fellow is not amenable to the rules of the 
psychologist’s logic, its testimony should not be accepted in the 
psychological court. What becomes, then, of the cardinal doc- 
trine of the continuous stream of thought? But as the ‘ultimate 
self’ is the only knower psychology knows, we must accept its 
testimony. 
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Either, then, the thought knows itself unbroken, and in s0 
knowing, knows itself; or it does not know itself, and, therefore, 
ean not know itself unbroken. Anybody’s else saying that it is 
really unbroken is sheer impertinence, for who knows the mind of 
this little man except the spirit of this little man that is in him? 
If the succeeding homunculus inherits this knowledge of its pre- 
decessor’s continuity with its predecessors, then the knowledge must 
have been there to inherit. Or shall we say that having already 
transgressed the legal analogy so far as to make it possible for the 
homunculus to transmit his selfhood to his heir, we may go on to let 
him transmit a piece of property he really does not possess, but 
which for all that his heir actually can get by inheritance? Almost 
Professor James persuades me to be a homunculus; I could, ex- 
piring the next moment, leave my non-existent youth and wealth 
and genius to the nascent thought, which would appropriate my 
legacy and pass it down the lucky line! 

It might be replied that while the egoule does not know himself 
continuous with his progenitors, he experiences this continuity in 
the immediate way of feeling. So be it. Then we have to go over 
the same cross-examination with reference to experience. To ex- 
perience an experience as continuous with a past experience, must 
one not have an experience of experience? It matters not whether 
we call this self-awareness an experience of experience, or a knowl- 
edge of knowledge, or a consciousness of consciousness, or an 
awareness of awareness, we are committed as psychologists trying to 
find out what the psychosis is for itself,—not what it is for us,— 
to assume that in some dim way at least it is for itself. And this . 
is all I wish to prove. 

It looks very much as if the psychologist who denies such aware- 
ness of awareness himself commits a fallacy very similar to the 
psychologist’s fallacy. The psychologist examines his experiences 
objectively so far as he can, and then he is prone to think that be- 
cause the psychosis under examination is known by him as distinct 
from the psychosis with which he knows, therefore every psychosis 
in order to be known requires as knower a distinct psychosis. 

Perhaps the more correct way to put this is to say that the 
error of those who deny awareness of awareness is to be found in 
the confusion of the empirical me with the empirical J. There are 
many experiences from which the me is absent, or if it is present, 
it is in the vague background, so that the only thing attended to 
is some not-me. When such a psychosis becomes an object of psy- 
chological inspection, the absence is noted, and is misread into an 
absence of the J of the psychosis. But whatever be the confusion, 
confusion there surely is, else there is no valid psychology. 
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If, now, we are hardy enough to believe that psychology is pos- 
sible, we must believe that there is an awareness of awareness when- 
ever there is an awareness of objects. Let us see what this aware- 
ness of awareness is. 

1. It is generally a fact not noted explicitly, not attended to, 
_ It is like some object in the background of consciousness which we 
do not mark till we are asked whether it is there. Even then we 
do not find it easily, just as the beginner in psychological introspec- 
tion does not readily isolate certain organic sensations which may be 
there and which he may afterward recognize as having been there all 
the time though he could not ‘spot’ them. I wonder whether the 
reason why so many psychologists fail to find this awareness of 
awareness is not due to the fact that they have been so confidently 
assured by a leading psychologist that it is not there. He did not 
look for it because his doctrine of the egoules showed that it could 
not be there. Jf the ultimate one of all the selves were the citadel 
of consciousness, ‘it might be better called a stream of Sciousness 
pure and simple’ (p. 304). Later, the ‘feeling of if,’ being ‘transi- 
tive,’ transited, leaving only the ‘substantive’ ‘stream of Sciousness.’ 

2. This awareness of awareness never exists except in the one 
indissoluble awareness of something else. We can never be aware 
of being aware without being aware, in the same awareness, of an 
‘other’ than the awareness. Self-consciousness, in the sense of con- 
sciousness of I, is not an independent ‘entity.’ 

3. If we are aware of awareness when we are aware of some 
‘object,’ we may not say that our awareness is an ‘object’ of itself, 
without using ‘object’ in two senses. Consciousness is conscious of 
itself as consciousness; it is conscious of its ‘object’ not as con- 
sciencing, if I may use this word, but as conscienced. (Of course, 
I do not refer here to the ‘prerational’ knowledge of other con- 
sciousnesses.) Just as the relation of consciousness to its object is 
unique, so the ‘relation’ of consciousness to itself is unique. 
And these two uniquenesses are not to be lumped together as one, 
even if we have no better word than ‘object’ to name both the 
‘objects’ of awareness by. When I call two of my friends ‘John,’ 
I must remember that they are different kinds of John. The same 
remark applies to the ‘relation’ of consciousness to itself. It is 
not a relation like other relations. It is a self-complete one- 
term relation, needing for its existence, it is true, some ‘object,’ 
in the stricter sense of the word; but when that object is there for 
consciousness, consciousness may exist for itself. Other relations 
are ‘transitive,’ or transewnt, this relation is ‘immanent.’ Here 
again the uniqueness must not be lost sight of if we insist upon 
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giving to what we mean the name that we give to other uniquenesses, 
also called ‘relations.’ 

4. The same remarks apply, mutatis mutandis, to the distinct- 
mess of consciousness from its object, as compared with the distinct- 
ness of objects from each other. The former distinctness is just 
what it is, and nothing else. From the one kind of distinctness 
we may not argue to the other kind, without giving some proof that 
the conclusion is valid, apart from the argument. We may illus- 
trate our meaning by using the one kind of distinctness as example 
when we are speaking of the other kind, but illustration of meaning 
is no proof of correctness of meaning. 

5. It may not be urged, except in malicious sophistry, that if 
there is an awareness of awareness, there must by the same token 
be an awareness of awareness of awareness, and so on ad infinitum. 
Suppose one were to say that the similarity of black to gray is similar 
to the similarity of red to pink (both the gray and the pink being 
obtained by mixing white with another color), has such a statement 
set one upon a sorites of similarities, of which there is no ending? 
The man who should refuse to count his children for fear lest, when 
he got started on his enumeration, he might find a new child born 
with each step in the count, ought to be sent to an asylum of some 
sort where he could find refuge from his rapidly increasing domestic 
burdens. Again, the mere fact that in the abstract numerical series 
what is true of » is also true of n+ 1, does not guarantee the 
actual existence in rerum natura of three parents for a child who 
has two. In like manner I do not see why it should be argued that 
if there be an awareness of awareness, then we have counted two 
and must go on to count three and four and five awarenesses. This 
way madness lies. 


EVANDER BrapLEy McGitvary. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





DISCUSSION 
THE PRAGMATIC CURE OF DOUBT 


O humanist could possibly remain unmoved by Professor Rus- 
sell’s pathetic appeal to be saved from the agonies of philo- 

sophie doubt by so irresistibly cogent a proof of pragmatism that he 
would have no alternative to embracing it.1 Professor Russell seems 
the more deserving of assistance because his eyes have been opened 


1See this JournnaL, Vol. IV., p. 57, ‘Pragmatism as the Salvation from 
Philosophie Doubt.’ 
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to the fact that all the other theories of knowledge do logically issue 
in philosophic doubt. This, he sees, is the end of idealistic and real- 
istic epistemologies alike, and his recognition of it shows that he has 
accurately gauged the philosophic situation. 

The saving of souls, however, is a ticklish business and one re- 
quiring a certain cooperation on the patient’s part. It will be wise, 
therefore, at first to essay nothing more ambitious than a diagnosis 
of his malady, and though I have had some little experience of his 
constitution,? I shall not attempt more than this, with the addition, 
perhaps, of a few suggestions for alleviating the most distressing 
symptoms. 

It is clear, in the first place, that Professor Russell has not tried 
the general regimen which pragmatism has prescribed for the philo- 
sophie doubter. The general specific for doubt lies in the recogni- 
tion of the unreality of merely theoretic doubt. It is illegitimate to 
doubt what works in practise for no other reason than that one finds 
oneself able to deny it in the abstract. For the primary business of 
truth is to guide life rather than to repress idle questionings. Now 
in this case it is not part of Professor Russell’s contention that the 
pragmatic standpoint would be unsatisfactory if he could attain it. 
He even admits (p. 61) that it ‘saves from doubt those who are or 
happen to become pragmatists.’ He only complains that he is not 
driven on to this standpoint. But how can he be cured by a specific 
he declines to take? How can he be saved, if he will not sacrifice 
his belief in a theoretic truth which is somehow independent of 
action and unaffected by the pragmatic sifting out of unprofitable 
theories ? 

But perhaps Professor Russell means to contend that it is not 
his heart which is at fault, but his thought. He has a wish to believe 
(p. 60), but needs intellectual enlightenment as to how the pragmatic 
analysis of truth can on its own principles acquire a claim upon his 
acceptance. It must show itself a true doctrine, in its own sense of 
‘truth.’ That is, the pragmatic conception of truth as a fulfilling 
experience must apply also to its own truth. 

Surely a very reasonable demand, and if this were all, Professor 
Russell’s cure should be speedy and complete. For there is no diffi- 
culty about interpreting the claim to truth made by the pragmatic 
view of truth as meaning that if it is accepted, it will be found satis- 
factory. The pragmatic analysis will thus be true by its own stand- 
ard, if on being tried it appears satisfactory. 

But I greatly fear that this is not quite all that Professor Russell 
means. He wants pragmatism to prove itself ‘true’ (in the sense of 


2 Cf. this JouRNaL, Vol. III., p. 599, and Vol. IV., p. 42. 
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‘satisfactory’) without trying it and so finding it satisfactory. He 
wants to be saved from doubt by no act of his own. And this, of 
course, would be an absurdity on the pragmatic theory, seeing that a 
truth has to be tried to be verified by its working. It would be 
inconsistent in a theory, which claims to be satisfactory if tried, to 
try to be equally satisfactory when not tried. Professor Russell, 
therefore, must have been deluded when he thought he had a wish to 
believe: he was really bent on imposing impossible conditions. 

Nor are the reasons far to seek. What is troubling him at bot- 
tom is (1) the fact that the pragmatic theory has to be adopted be- 
fore it can be verified; (2) the fact that the choice between it and its 
rivals is a real one, a free option, and not a matter of intellectual 
compulsion; and (3) the fact that he will not recognize the reality 
of alternatives.* And if he is (as I suspect) really free, he can not, 
of course, be compelled to exercise his choice. Nor can a theory 
which demands to be chosen as an alternative to skepticism and as a 
preliminary to its own verification, possibly exercise upon him the 
vis a tergo he desires. 

But what does this prove but the determination of his deter- 
minism? He is, of course, free to be determined, if he is not de- 
termined to be free. But he may be enabled to perceive how arbi- 
trary his procedure is, if it is pointed out to him that similar alterna- 
tives and occasions for real choices occur all over the philosophic field. 

Thus (1) the choice between the optimistic and the pessimistic 
interpretation of experience is an open one, and confirms itself when 
made,* though no man can be forced to adopt either in its integrity. 
(2) The causal postulate need not be made, and can only be proved 
after it has been assumed. (3) The choice between determinism 
and libertarianism is similar. So (4) is the rejection of solipsism.* 
Why, then, should not the decision here, viz., that between skepticism 
and pragmatism, be of the same kind, and require an act of will? 
The recognition of such acts is surely nothing a voluntaristic philos- 
ophy need boggle at, and the diagnosis indicated by Professor Rus- 
sell’s symptoms would seem to be incipient paralysis of the will pro- 
ceeding (probably) from chronic intellectualitis. 

Plain traces of the same malady appear also in the subsequent 
difficulties discovered by Professor Russell. He repeats the old ob- 
jection that pragmatism must be solipsism, but candidly states the 
answer, viz., that ‘others’ may be postulated, though not that this 

* As in his former article. Cf. Vol. IV., p. 44. 

*Cf. ‘Humanism,’ p. 164. 

®°Cf. ‘Studies in Humanism,’ p. 361. 

* Cf. ibid., p. 406. 

" [bid., pp. 471-2. 
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postulate is found to work. But he then speedily converts this pos- 
tulate into a ‘presupposition,’ which may be a very different thing. 
For a ‘presupposition,’ as intellectualistically understood, is usually 
regarded as something proved or superior to proof, whereas a postu- 
late is assumed before it is proved, and is proved by its use. 

Again, the ‘right to start with a pluralistic world’ (p. 62) is at 
once rendered nugatory by a denial of the right to conceive it in such 
a way that its constituents can interact so as to form a world. But 
this denial rests merely on an arbitrary interpretation of the word 
‘independent’ which is only put upon it when a verbal refutation of 
‘pluralism’ is required. 

Logical completeness would perhaps require me to discuss at 
length the objections Professor Russell bases on his preception of the 
self-verifying and self-consolidating course of experience. But with- 
out attempting this, I may finally point out to him that as he conceives 
the correspondence or agreement of thought with reality, it falls very 
far short of transcending experience, and so differs both from the 
absolutist and from the realist notions on the subject. He will find 
on refiection that neither his sense of correspondence nor a certain 
determinateness of reality is in any way inconsistent with prag- 
matism.’ He will then convince himself that pragmatism can and 
does attach a meaning to ‘correspondence’ which differs toto c@lo 
from that of intellectualism, but apparently has the good fortune to 
coincide with his own. And then it may be that his cure will be 
complete. 

F. C. S. ScHILLER. 


Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD. 





A REPLY TO DR. SCHILLER 


N No. 2 of the current volume of this Journau Dr. Schiller briefly 
and somewhat humorously discussed an article of mine which 
appeared in No. 22 of the preceding volume, and in the present 
number he kindly undertakes to answer what he calls my pathetic 
appeal to be saved from philosophic doubt. I take this oppor- 
tunity to reply to these discussions in their order. 


I 


And first, to reply to Dr. Schiller’s discussion of my article upon 
‘The Pragmatist’s Meaning of Truth,’ I am entirely willing to 
put in the place of his ‘Babe in the Wood’ a man as fully endowed 


* For further particulars see ‘Studies in Humanism,’ especially pp. 422-51. 
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as Dr. Schiller suggests; nay, he shall be a man after my critic’s 
own heart, a pragmatic philosopher. Now having granted all this, 
I maintain that my original proposition is entirely unaffected. It 
still remains true, that whatever practical problem this supposed 
man shall solve, that solution is possible only if his action or his 
thought conforms to objective conditions which his purpose does 
not constitute. My critic admits that some part of the entire 
reality of the given situation was not determined by the purpose of 
my supposed traveler in the Adirondack forest. Now my contention 
is, it was just that part of the environing reality which, because 
it determined which thought or action of the seeker for food and 
shelter was true, determined also and by consequence which action. 
was to be successful. I freely admit that it is always its relevancy 
to some purpose which gives to truth its practical importance and 
its value, but I hold that it is not this valuation of an idea which 
makes an idea true. What Dr. Schiller says about the meaning 
of the fact of being lost, say, in those woods, is, of course, logically 
consistent with his meaning of truth; but such an explanation as 
he gives of being lost, I confess strikes me as a reductio ad absurdum 
of his doctrine. If one is lost only because one knows or cares 
about such a fact, and only if one wants to get out of the woods and 
ean not do so, it would seem to follow that should a traveler fall 
and break his leg and consequently be unable to get out of the woods, 
he would be lost, although he might hold in hand a complete map 
of the woods; and should a child in those same woods be absolutely 
ignorant of the way home, and at the same time not be caring about 
going home but be absorbed in chasing butterflies or in picking 
flowers, he would not be a lost child while in that state of mind. 
I had always supposed a man is lost-in a forest when he does not 
know the way out, and his ignorance of the way out I have sup- 
posed means not having a true idea of the situation in which he is 
placed. But, verily, the ways of pragmatism are past finding out 
by him who does not have the good fortune to be a pragmatist. 


II 


It is naturally very gratifying to me that my pathetic appeal 
to be saved from doubt should have been answered by a specialist 
in the pragmatic art of healing of such repute as Dr. Schiller. 
He has come to my help most promptly and with most generous and 
kind intentions, I will believe. He has given a diagnosis of my case, 
he prescribes a treatment and adds what seems to be on the whole 
a rather hopeful prognosis. This diagnosis is rather severe, some- 
what humiliating and somewhat alarming. The remedy prescribed 
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is, I suppose, meant for such serious cases in which only a heroic 
treatment can promise success. 

Dr. Schiller finds, in the first place, that I am suffering from 
a species of mental perversion which disposes me to cling very 
obstinately to an unreal doubt, by which I suppose he means an 
unjustifiable or unfounded doubt. I am in the next place a victim 
of a delusional idea, viz., that I think I want to be saved from doubt 
when, in fact, I want to oppose objections to being saved. A third 
factor my doctor discovers in my melancholy ease is incipient 
paralysis of the will, due to hyperintellectualism. This causes 
me to make absurd demands, viz., I demand that I be made certain 
that pragmatism is true and will cure me of doubt before I try the 
doctrine and give it a chance to work my cure. I demand to be 
made intellectually certain that pragmatism is true, instead of being 
willing to attain this certainty by the only method which can give 
this certainty. 

I demand that pragmatism shall save me from doubt while at 
the same time I refuse to try the pragmatic method of salvation. 
I ask to be cured, while I refuse to take the medicine that can alone 
effect my cure. If my case has been correctly diagnosed it is 
certainly a desperate one, and I do not wonder that Dr. Schiller 
takes a serious view of it; I wonder rather that he did not stop 
with his diagnosis, for how could he hope that a patient so perverse 
and unreasonable will be persuaded to try his remedy? But, never- 
theless, he has graciously told me how I can be saved; and without 
stopping to show him that I am not quite so bad a patient as he 
takes me to be, I will pass at once to a brief examination of the 
pragmatic method of curing philosophic doubt. 

As I understand Dr. Schiller, what I am to do to be saved is the 
following: I must sacrifice my doubt as merely theoretic; I must 
not permit this doubt to paralyze my will; I must accept, adopt, 
believe pragmatism so far at least as to try it, and by trial find it 
true because it will prove satisfactory, will work well in experience ; 
just as I must eat the pudding if I would know that it is good, 
just as I must take the medicine if I would know that it can cure, 
so I must take the pragmatic medicine for doubt if I would experi- 
ence the cure of that doubt. Now at first blush this seems very 
clear, very convincing and very satisfying. But, unfortunately, 
my questioning mania will not let me gq ahead, and here I stand 
and begin to question and to think again. I fear I shall do so until 
the ‘native hue’ of my resolution is ‘sicklied o’er with the pale 
east of thought.’ First, I ask, just what does Dr. Schiller mean? 
If I take one meaning of these statements, this demand is, I confess, 
wholly intelligible and very reasonable; but, unfortunately, I can 
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see no way out of my doubt if I follow the direction so interpreted. 
If I take the other meaning which these statements will bear, they 
make a demand which is simply preposterous, absurd and utterly 
meaningless to me. Let me attempt to justify these positions. If 
I interpret the demand made of me in terms of my present mean- 
ing of truth, the intellectualistic meaning, this demand merely says 
that I am to treat pragmatism as I would an hypothesis which is to 
be tested and verified by its accordance with experience. Now, 
under this interpretation of pragmatism as a doctrine which claims 
to be true, two things are quite distinct and clearly separable—the 
truth of the doctrine, and that which produces in my mind the cer- 
tainty of this truth. The doctrine as true is one thing, its verifica- 
tion is quite a different thing. Now it should not be necessary to 
prove that this method of establishing the claim of pragmatism 
to be a true doctrine can not deliver me from theoretic doubt. 
Let me assume that it is in terms of the pragmatic meaning of 
truth that I am to understand this demand to become a pragmatist, 
and the consequence is, I find this demand is simply preposterous 
and utterly impracticable. For pragmatism identifies truth with 
satisfying experience. Working well, bringing satisfaction, issuing 
in good things, are not merely the sign, the evidence, that a doe- 
trine is true, these good sorts of experience are that doctrine’s truth. 

Now, if this be the meaning of being true, this demand that 
I try pragmatism to see that it is true sounds to me as absurd as 
would be the demand to experience the being cured, or rather the 
satisfaction of being cured, and then to call this satisfying experi- 
ence the medicine that cures me. It is not unmeaning to say ‘the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating,’ but what an absurdity to 
say ‘therefore the eating is that which makes the pudding good 
to eat’! Now, when with his meaning of truth my pragmatic 
doctor asks me to accept, to adopt, to believe pragmatism in order 
to verify it by experience, this demand seems to be identical with 
the demand to believe, to accept, to adopt this satisfying experience, 
to verify this verification; for to my mind this meaning of a true 
doctrine identifies that which is first to be accepted, provisionally 
believed, ete., with that which it is said will result from this accept- 
ance, this adoption, this belief; and this proposal seems to be as 
absurd as the proposal to begin with a certain kind of satisfaction 
from eating and to call this satisfaction a pudding, the goodness of 
which this satisfying eating is to prove. 

The same ambiguity attaches to the demand of my good doctor 
that I recognize the alternative, skepticism or pragmatism, and ex- 
ercise my free will in choosing between them, just as I would 
choose between the doctrines of pessimism and optimism. Dr. 
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Schiller complains that I insist upon having my will—or my choice 
—theoretically determined instead of exercising my freedom in 
choosing, by which I suppose he means that I will not elect to try 
pragmatism until I am intellectually constrained to accept it as a 
true doctrine. And his demand is that I freely choose to try it, 
and by trying it attain this desired certainty. . . . But what ex- 
actly does this direction mean? Shall I choose pragmatism because 
I am free in the sense that I can choose it or the alternative doc- 
trine of skepticism? Shall I choose pragmatism because I like that 
doctrine, because I am likely to find it enjoyable or otherwise satis- 
fying? Shall I choose pragmatism because there are reasons which 
incline me to judge that it is true, or nearer being true than the 
alternative doctrine? I can not suppose that Dr. Schiller means 
the first sort of choice, a choice without any reason for it. He 
must mean either the second or the third sort of choice. I will 
assume that he means the third, viz., I am to choose pragmatism be- 
cause I judge it to be true, or because I judge it to be probably true. 

The way this doctrine works in experience being a criterion 
or a mark of its truth, a reason which influences my mind to 
adopt it as true, in adopting it I am exercising a free will, but 
this free choice is at the same time one for which a reason can 
be given, and in that sense of the term it is determined, so far as that 
reason influences my choice. But I can exercise this rational free- 
dom of will only if I retain my present meaning of truth, and, 
therefore, clearly distinguish between the fact that a doctrine is 
true and those things which are reasons that support or justify my 
belief that this doctrine is true. Now, just as in the adoption of 
pragmatism as a hypothesis to be verified by its consequences, this 
my choice of pragmatism can not lead me to a certainty which ex- 
cludes philosophic doubt. 

But it is more likely my pragmatic doctor means that prag- 
matism is to be chosen as the true doctrine in his meaning of the 
term true, that he means I am to accept by an act of free will his 
meaning of truth. Now, inasmuch as his meaning of the true 
identifies it with the satisfying, the working well in experience, ete., 
it seems to me that Dr. Schiller is merely exhorting me to come into 
a given experience. He is no longer trying to convince my logical 
understanding, he is trying to move my will to action. He has 
ceased to reason with me, he commands that I do something, or 
rather experience something, with the assurance that when I shall 
have got this experience I shall then be in possession of truth be- 
cause this sort of experience is that truth I have been seeking. 

I think this manner of treating my case is a consistent method 
for the pragmatist to employ. I think it is the only method that a 
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consistent pragmatist can employ. I do not see how a pragmatist 
can undertake to reason with any body or attempt to produce a 
reasonable conviction in any one’s mind. How can two parties 
reason together unless the terms essential to their reasoning have 
the same meaning to both minds? Now, since the pragmatist means 
by true something entirely different from the intellectualist’s mean- 
ing of that term, how can he reason with the intellectualist? Let 
my pragmatic would-be deliverer from doubt content himself with 
exhortation, with appeals to my will, let him do as people do in 
times of religious revivals, viz., testify to others what they are en- 
Joying, the very desirable experiences they are having, appeal to 
others to get somehow into the same experience, to get religion, be 
converted, experience regeneration, ete. It seems to me as un- 
meaning, and, therefore, as futile, for a pragmatist to reason with 
one who is not a pragmatist as it would be for a mystic to attempt 
to reason another mind into his mystical experiences or to attempt 
to convince this other mind that his mystical doctrine is true. 

My conclusion is, that for myself as I now view the matter, I 
must elect to remain in doubt in preference to being saved from 
doubt at what, it seems to me, is the expense of my logical under- 
standing. I may be a very perverse and dull-witted patient, but 
as I understand the remedy which is prescribed for me I think it is 
on the whole worse than the disease, and for that reason I must 
decline to take it. 


JOHN E. RUSSELL. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Philosophical Problems in the Light of Vital Organization. Epmonp 
Montcomery. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Pp. 
462. 

This work is mainly devoted to setting forth the author’s somewhat 
peculiar views, or perhaps it would be more correct to say, the somewhat 
peculiar setting forth of a familiar view—relating to what is here termed 
the psychophysical puzzle. What is peculiar is the mystical, or mystify- 
ing, phraseology in which these views are presented. This is made evi- 
dent by such phrases as ‘extra-conscious power-endowed existent,’ 
‘matrix of potential mind,’ ‘enduring matrix existing in latency, and 
so on running through all these pages. But if just plain ‘organism’ be 
read into most of these expressions, that is, ‘organism’ as conceived by 
the plain man who has never given a thought as to how he came by this 
conception, and in whom no reasoning could add anything to his con- 
ception of reality beyond what he obtains directly through his senses, 
there will then be much less difficulty in understanding the author’s 
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meaning. However, much irritation may be felt at repeatedly meeting 
a familiar acquaintance in such strange habiliments. 

This work is divided into two parts: 1, Philosophical Survey; 2, Bio- 
logical Solutions. Some of the problems discussed in the first part are 
substance, identity, causation, the problem of the external world, uni- 
versals and particulars, innate faculties, subject and object, etc. And 
the views on these problems held by many of the prominent thinkers of 
the past are here subjected to criticism with a view to showing their 
general inadequacy as judged from the author’s standpoint. The main 
effort of the author throughout these pages is devoted to the materializa- 
tion of the extra-conscious existent, for without the certainty of a real 
organism investigations of this nature must all lead either to ‘ nihilism, 
solipsism or chaos.” Dr. Montgomery is particularly severe on idealists 
of all shades. “The content of undivided consciousness, which consti- 
tutes all in all we are in any way aware of, and which is the only source 
from which pure idealism or any other philosophy can draw material for 
their world constructions or world interpretations, proves this to consist 
of nothing but lapsing moments of awareness, containing only ephem- 
eral ideal phenomena. Such an actual state of things renders it clearly 
impossible for pure idealism of any kind legitimately to transcend the 
utterly secluded sphere of solipsism; or to escape complete nihilistic 
phenomenalism. For there is here no prominent substance, no kind of 
substantial ego or subject, to support the remainder of the fleeting phe- 
nomenal panorama.” 

Consciousness is repeatedly described in these pages as ‘ forceless, 
evanescent, transient, flimsy stuff,’ which, if true, would appear to need 
the support of the author’s extra-conscious existent. But the very aware- 
ness of succeeding states, of a continuum, implies that consciousness is 
something more than these estates, as separate states. The ways in 
which the author sets about the development of this ‘ extra-conscious 
existent’ are somewhat difficult to follow. It would appear that this 
all-important something, or somewhat, at first ‘exists in latency,’ and it 
would probably never have become aware of its own existence even had 
it not been discovered and enlightened by this evanescent, fleeting con- 
scious stuff. It is assumed that this flimsy stuff and the real stuff 
have acquired some method of signaling or signalizing each other. But 
even this assumption has its difficulties. 

The author quotes approvingly the contention of Leibnitz that a 
correct view of substance is the key to philosophy, and this thought 
appears to have stimulated him to make these strenuous efforts to bring 
something of a substantial nature to light. But it may be questioned 
whether this is the most urgent philosophical problem any longer. 

The problems of substantiality, causation, mechanical necessity, living 
substance as sensorimotor agent, sentiency and purpose in movements, 
teleology in nature, etc., are discussed in the second part, in conjunc- 
tion with the author’s own views. On some of the current scientific 
theories, energy for instance, our author remarks: “ Here physical science 
is in fact brought to a perplexing standstill and only a sound epistem- 
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ology can rescue it from becoming reduced to the pure solipsistic phe- 
nomenalism already theoretically reached by the out-and-out mathematical 
physicists.” 

Whether physical science is benefited by the introduction of philo- 
sophical questions is a point not yet determined. Several of the minor 
questions brought up here concern special branches of inquiry and so 
may be left to the experts in the several inquiries to settle. 


E. A. Norris. 
ALBany, N, Y. 


Cio che é vivo e cid che é morto della filosofia di Hegel. Brneperro 

Croce. Bari: Gius Laterza e Figli. 1907. Pp. xvii-+ 282. 

This work has been noted in Italy as one of exceptional importance 
for contemporary Italian thought. It has been viewed even with some 
alarm as the reactionary credo of a writer of great prestige. It seems 
hardly possible, however, that the book can have the importance in any 
other land that it has in Italy. Nevertheless, one can but subscribe to 
Croce’s plea that criticism of Hegel be mingled with appreciative justice. 

Signor Croce is decidedly more for Hegel than against him. He as- 
serts valiantly that the enduring portion of Hegel is the essential heart 
of the matter. On the other hand, he shows with no less energy that 
Hegel’s treatment of concrete facts has been a speculative misrepresenta- 
tion of individuals. The school of Hegel failed utterly to distinguish, 
in the work of its master, what was of permanent value from what should 
be discarded, the sooner the better. To separate the good from the bad, 
Signor Croce comes enthusiastically forward. Modern thought can 
neither accept Hegel nor do wholly without him. “It finds itself,” our 
author says, “in the same perplexity as did the Roman poet with respect 
to his lady: nec tecum vivere possum, nec sine te.’ Something must, 
accordingly, be done about it. 

Croce finds it a strange spectacle that while, as a matter of course, 
every other particular branch of inquiry has its own method and theory 
of method, so many philosophers deny just this to their own science and 
have no word of recognition for the philosopher who has tried most con- 
scientiously and laboriously to determine philosophic method. Appar- 
ently Hegel has done this with substantial finality in discovering the 
dialectic of opposites. This, together with the notion of the concept as 
concrete and universal, and the theory of degrees of reality, are, Croce 
believes, the essential part of Hegel, his ‘immortal discovery.’ 

The account of what is good in Hegel suffers from the enthusiasm of 
the writer’s discipleship. His ‘ reality feeling’ for the matter is so over- 
whelming as to prevent his pausing to think that what is so irresistibly 
ebvious to himself may be far from clear to his reader. He writes, in 
the pro-Hegel portion of the book, as a convinced Hegelian, using for his 
illustrations such familiar terms as ‘ being,’ ‘non-being’ and ‘ becoming,’ 
but never inquiring into Hegel’s ultimate presuppositions. Nevertheless, 
Croce’s examination of what he regards as Hegel’s weak side is sincere 
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and uncompromising. In general, the criticism takes the line of pointing 
out that the concrete distinctions to which the forms of thesis, antithesis 
and synthesis are applied, are not related to one another in the same way 
that these categories are related. The dialectic of opposites is, to be sure, 
an ‘immortal discovery,’ but it applies only to conceptual opposites. 
From being, through non-being, to becoming is a valid progress, but there 
is no such movement from art, for instance, through religion to philos- 
ophy. Hegel “conceived the network of degrees of reality dialectically 
according to the manner of the dialectic of opposites: he applied to this 
network of degrees the triadic form which is applicable to the synthesis 
of opposites. The theory of distinctions and the theory of opposites 
became for him one and the same thing” (p. 93). And from this pro- 
cedure there followed two types of consequence. On the one hand, errors 
in philosophy acquired the dignity of specific concepts, and on the other, 
specific concepts were presented as partial and one-sided aspects of truth, 
a. e., as philosophical errors. The first of these consequences determined 
the structure of the logic, while the second controlled the treatment of 
esthetics of history and of nature (pp. 97-98). 

Croce’s final chapter treats of the task of continuing Hegel’s thought. 
This is, apparently, what the rightly constituted philosopher has now to 
do. England, in particular, is to be congratulated, for there ‘ the mighty 
spirit of Georg Hegel has for the first time awakened the minds of the 
English to speculative life, after they had been for centuries the purveyors 
of empirical philosophy to the world, and still in the nineteenth century 
seemed unable to produce greater philosophers than Mill and Spencer’ 
(p. 207). 

Croce makes no allusion to the concept of the absolute, nor does he 
discuss Hegel’s treatment of ethics. There is a copious bibliography 
which includes even ‘Some Hegelisms,’ by Professor William James. 


WENDELL T. Busu. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Image, Idea and Meaning. R. F. Autrrep Hoerntf. Mind, January, 

1907. Pp. 70-100. 

This article is mainly an adverse criticism of the theory which so 
sharply distinguishes image as psychological from meaning as logical, 
that the two are cut apart and treated as distinct and separate existences. 
After pointing out both psychological and logical difficulties which lurk 
in the shadow of this apparently clear and simple analysis, the author 
finally grounds his case on the assumption that meaning is inherent in 
all forms of consciousness, or at least in all ideas and images and in any 
combination of the same. Every idea or image is an idea or image of 
something (following the Brentano-Stout consciousness-as-reference-to- 
an-object program). No image or idea is from either a logical or psy- 
chological standpoint absolutely meaningless. A ‘mere idea,’ and like- 
wise a ‘mere image,’ is a psychical impossibility. Nor does the image 
or idea have to be identical in content with that which it means or to 
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which it refers; vide, language. “The distinction between image and 
meaning would seem to be mainly one of the emphasis with which atten- 
tion is directed now to one element, and again to another, of a complex 
psychic whole.” 

Mr. Hoernlé thus seems to restate the problem of the distinction be- 
tween image and meaning in fruitful and solvable terms, but I do not 
find in this article any further description or explanation of this appar- 
ently creative shifting of emphasis on the part of attention, except that 
which is implied in the criticism of Professor James’s doctrine of the 
‘psychic fringe.’ According to Hoernlé’s view, which is influenced evi- 
dently by Stout’s criticism, Professor James’s account of the matter 
completely reverses what actually takes place in a normal thought process. 
Professor James is said to relegate consciousness of meaning largely to 
the ‘ fringe,’ whereas Mr. Hoernlé holds that normally meaning occupies 
the ‘focus’ of thinking and the sign forms the ‘fringe.’ To identify 
meaning with the ‘ fringe’ even borders on solipsism. The ‘ fringe’ that 
may gather about the word ‘ Boston,’ to quote one of Mr. Hoernlé’s illus- 
trations, is not the meaning of Boston. Mr. Hoernlé would apparently 
be unable to accept the view that Boston is not a place, but a state of mind. 
“The meaning of Boston consists not of my image of Boston (supposing 
that I have any images at all), but of a certain town in America, to which 
those images themselves refer, and of which they themselves are merely 
‘signs.’ ” 

One thing which seems to be made evident by Mr. Hoernlé’s article is 
that the case of image as psychical content vs. idea or meaning as logical 
is not to be summarily disposed of by boldly and even truly asserting that 
meaning inheres in all the psychical contents concerned, and that the dis- 
tinction involved is one of the emphasis of attention. Something of the 
original problem seems to persist, although with a fairer prospect of reach- 
ing a working solution. To assert that all consciousness has meaning is to 
approach the absolutely meaningless. Meaning at large means little or 
nothing, perhaps even to a mystic. But the problem of determining a 
meaning is another matter, the problem, say, of getting at the meaning 
of this particular article. I am willing to offer myself as an illustration, 
a corpus vile, for I am fairly certain that in endeavoring to lay hold of 
the meaning of the article not only were many of the ‘signs,’ the printed 
words, in what I should call the ‘fringe’ of my consciousness, thus cor- 
roborating one of the principles laid down by the author, but also a por- 
tion of what I took to be its meaning. Much rejoiced should I have been 
had the meaning, all of it, shone brightly in the focus of consciousness. 
Praise is due to the clear style of the article which greatly facilitated the 
bringing of no little of the meaning to the focus of consciousness, but the 
reader in this instance found it necessary to pay attention from time to 
time to vague glimpses of meaning, slipping through the loose meshes of 
the ‘ fringe,’ clear and focal enough, doubtless, to the writer, but elusive, 
tenuous and marginal to the reader and requiring to be pursued, caught 
and focalized. Granted that to the ‘fringe’ is consigned the care of the 
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more familiar clues and signs of an on-going thought process, is it not 
also true that we often have to look to the ‘fringe’ and not to the ‘ focus’ 
for intimations of new meaning? The clues one sometimes catches sight 
of out of the tail of one’s mind’s eye are not to be despised. Again, there 
is a difference between holding to a course in thinking, which character- 
izes, for example, narration, exposition and argumentation, and endeavor- 
ing to find a course, which characterizes all exploration and inquiry, 
whether practical, scientific or philosophic. In the case of holding to a 
course, meaning is conceivably focal in the main, but in the case of find- 
ing a course, the most meaningful clues may be decidedly marginal. 

Closely related to the uncompromising distinction between image and 
meaning is the widely spread and equally uncompromising distinction 
between idea and reality which amounts to a distinction between ‘ mere’ 
ideas and facts, or between ideas that have no meaning or objective refer- 
ence and those that have. Mr. Hoernlé in criticism maintains his thesis 
regarding the inherence of meaning and reference even to the point of 
holding that the most imaginary, not to say impossible, images and ideas 
nevertheless refer to and mean objects, although these objects may be 
unreal. 

Proceeding on the same basis, but closer to Kantian lines, Mr. Hoernlé 
also attacks that view of the ‘ ideal’ character of experience which makes 
it abstract and unreal as compared with concrete reality here and now, 
and in terms of sense perception. It is of especial importance, Mr. 
Hoernlé points out, to avoid confusing (1) the comparison one may insti- 
tute between a revival of an experience in the form of an image or idea 
and the original sense experience of the real object with (2) the analysis 
of a given sense experience of a real object with a view of showing how 
thought elements, ‘ideal’ though they be, help to constitute its objective 
reality. 

Wituarp ©. Gore. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The Relation of Science to Concrete Experience. FE. H. Howtanps, 

Philosophical Review, November, 1906. Pp. 614-626. 

A discussion of the relation between science and concrete experience 
obviously involves some conception regarding the nature of concrete ex- 
perience. Accordingly, Dr. Hollands devotes a considerable part of his 
article to a refutation of the doctrine of reine Erfahrung, which holds 
that science is merely a tool and that its results are true only in an 
economic sense. As an exponent of this doctrine Miinsterberg is criti- 
cized on the ground that he draws an untenable distinction between 
immediate experience and experience as amplified or enriched by scientific 
labor. The distinction is untenable, because the immediate experience 
is not amplified merely by way of addition, but by way of reorganization. 
Immediacy is not an absolute, but a relative, term. By some other 
writers, like Dewey, this contention seems to be granted. But in this 
case it is not made clear what it is that causes experience to disintegrate 
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and thus to set ends for itself. If the end is immanent in the experiential 
process itself, we have merely a covert idealism; if external to it and 
presented as a datum in the form of an immediate experience, the posi- 
tion necessarily takes the form of voluntarism. And this being the case, 
it lays itself open, in the last resort, to essentially the same objection as 
that urged against Miinsterberg. 

This refutation of immediacy is wrene'y by the writer as ‘an indicest 
apology for the more usual idealistic view’ (p. 616). To many this resort 
to alternatives is bound to seem extremely indirect. It appears, however, 
that he is much more directly interested in the fortunes of idealism than 
in the solution of the problem indicated by the title of the article. In 
other words, the weight of emphasis does not fall upon the relation of 
science to concrete experience, but upon the meaning of ‘ concrete experi- 
ence. And so it happens that after the elimination of reine Erfahrung 
its specific view of science is found to have escaped the general destruc- 
tion by quietly transferring itself to the camp of idealism. Here it dwells 
side by side with a more conservative doctrine. The latter rejects the 
suggestion that science is an arbitrary construction, and holds that in so 
far as it is ‘based on the laws of experience in general, its results must 
be considered in any attempt to give a final account of experience and 
its meaning’ (p. 625). The judgments of science necessarily have a cate- 
gorical basis of some kind. Without seriously attempting to decide be- 
tween these two views, the author inclines to the latter. Hegel’s way of 
approaching the problem is still the most profitable. The sciences are 
steps in the movement of thought and ‘find the correction of their ab- 
stractness and incompleteness in that more adequate standpoint which it 
is the duty of philosophy to at least attempt to describe’ (p. 626). 


B. H. Boone. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. January, 1907. 
Le concept de la volonté (pp. 1-17): Haratp Horrprie. - Will can not be 
an object of simple and direct observation, but it is nevertheless an inde- 
pendent manifestation of the conscious life. It is an elemental fact in 
the same sense that motions are elemental facts of the physical world. If 
the analytic method of study is supplemented by a genetic method, we find 
the phenomena of will displaying themselves in a series of phases which 
have ‘two abiding characteristics: the direction of activity is always de- 
termined by a preference, and the peculiar nature of the individual de- 
cides what it is that he prefers. We are, therefore, the more active, the 
more the causes of our actions rest in our own natures. Sur une fausse 
exigence de la raison dans la méthode des sciences morales (pp. 18-33): 
A. Lauanpe. -It is a mistake to demand of ethics a demonstration of its 
fundamental facts, for ethics, as other sciences, demands a sensibility for 
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certain experiences and only takes on rational form when it arrives at 
some principle from which the empirically observed facts can be deduced. 
But the facts must be given; reason can not create ex nihilo. Introduc- 
tion logique 4 la géométrie (pp. 34-39): A. N. Wurreneap. — This paper is 
a translation: of the introduction to the author’s ‘ Axioms of Projective 
Geometry.’ It deals with the modern conception of geometry as a set of 
deductions from arbitrary axioms and definitions. Of special significance 
is the treatment of geometry as a branch of the general science of classi- 
fication. La responsabilité objective (pp. 40-65): G. Amuet.- The con- 
clusion of a discussion of the meaning of responsibility for ethics and law. 
To objectify responsibility means to transfer its basis from the internal 
states of the agent to the results df his action, voluntary or involuntary, 
in so far as they deceive the confidence which others have in him. The 
notion is rooted in that of a free and autonomous personality, and moral 
as well as juridical progress consists in increasing responsibilities by 
taking account of the consequences of our acts and of the demands of the 
situation rather than of the psychological states of the person at fault. 
This leads to an idea of collective responsibility, which is the highest ob- 
jectification and permits the most complete development of personality. 
Etudes critiques: V. Delbos, La philosophie pratique de Kant: L. Brun- 
scHvicc. Enseignement: La licence de philosophie (pp. 94-102): Ep. 
GosLot. Questions pratiques: Le syndicalisme révolutionnaire (pp. 103- 
127): F. Cuattaye. Supplement. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE following account of a proposal for an improvement of method in 
the study of sociology is from the Atheneum for April 6: “ The Belgian 
Society of Sociology has already given many proofs of its activity, the 
latest of which is the production of a new journal entitled Le Mouvement 
sociologique international. The first number of this periodical has just 
been published by De Wit, of Brussels. The leading contribution to it is 
from the pen of Mr. Cyrille van Overbergh, the Chief Secretary in the 
Department of Public Instruction, and an authority on questions of higher 
education. Mr. van Overbergh asks the question, ‘Why should not so- 
ciologists adopt the practise of comparative study which has been intro- 
duced by several recent international congresses?’ He follows up this by 
stating that the diversity of systems and the varieties of terminology per- 
plex the public, and make it disinclined to take up the science of sociology. 
Only synthetic minds, freed from the trammels of the schools, have, after 
protracted analysis, discovered under different phrases the same common 
ideas. They have compared the positive parts of systems and laws, and 
they then build up, little by little, a new science. In order that the con- 
victions formed by these few diligent workers should pass into the spirit 
of the partisans of different schools and of conscientious and independent 
seekers of truth everywhere, it seems to Mr. van Overbergh that the best 
means of attaining this end would be to reconstruct, for the information 
of all, the demonstrations made by a few students, and to discover a simple 
and practical procedure which would permit any one to acquire full knowl- 
edge, at any moment, of the work in course of realization down to its 
smallest details. Mr. van Overbergh’s idea, briefly put, is that this pro- 
cedure might take the form of a list of questions, both general and precise, 
of which he has drawn up a plan. He suggests in the first place that the 
answers should be given by the voluntary collaboration of authors; sec- 
ondly, that the work would be helped by their accidental collaboration in 
giving these answers, which would result in the eventual rectification of 
the work done or in supplying information otherwise lacking; while lastly, 
through interesting, by their own participation in the work, their best 
pupils or truth-seeking specialists, they would assure a continuance of the 
record. These answers should, he contends, be published periodically, and 
in such a way that each of the persons using this inventory might always 
be able to complete it, and to subdivide its contents so as to suit his own 
special study. With a view of putting his finger on the possible result of 
such an investigation in the science of general sociology, Mr. van Over- 
bergh gives an instance of the kind of application to which he would sub- 
ject his system, and for this he selects the treatise on ‘ Pure Sociology’ 
by Mr. Lester F. Ward, the well-known American sociologist. That work, 
as is generally admitted, is obscure. In a series of tables systematically 
drawn up Mr. van Overbergh gives from this work the answers to the 
first six questions in his interrogatory, which are (1) definition of sociol- 
ogy, (2) history, (3) its place in the classification of science, (4) method, 
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(5) classification of social structures and (6) how they are formed. The 
answers supplied by the author bring out the real teaching and essence 


new method proposed. If it has been possible to dissect with so much 
precision Mr. Ward’s important but involved treatise, a similar task with 
regard to the works of Comte, Marx, Spencer and others should be rela- 
tively easy. Le Mouvement sociologique international will continue to 
publish these analyses of sociological systems. When the work has been 
carried out by the aid of all leading sociologists, men of science will find 
themselves in possession of such complete information on each question 
that they will only have to compare the several elements, to note where 
they agree or disagree, and to weigh the arguments for each, before ar- 
riving, logically and with full knowledge, at their conclusions. But in 
order that the proposal of Mr. van Overbergh may be crowned with success 


support. He therefore invites their cooperation, and will be glad to hear 
from all interested in the question at either the office of the organ of the 
Society of Sociology or the Department of Public Instruction in Brussels.” 


At the recent meeting of the American Oriental Society in Philadel- 


Divination Babylonia,’ which began with an inspection of the liver and an 
interpretation of its condition. Babylonian influence upon the West is 
suggested by the similar Etruscan practise. Both peoples showed extreme 
Ht | regard for the liver as the seat of the soul and of life. Professor L. H. 
Mills, from Oxford, presented a paper which discussed the influence of 
the Ahuna Vairya doctrine upon the Christian Logos idea. 


Ir is proposed to hold at Amsterdam, from the 2d to the 7th of Sep- 
tember, an international congress on psychiatry, neurology, psychology 
il and the nursing of lunatics. Anybody interested in this field may become 


Prinsengracht 717, Amsterdam. 


her late husband to contribute them to the collection which she is making, 
either for ultimate publication or for preservation in a library. 


Proressor Fetix ADLER has been appointed by the Prussian Ministry of 
Education Theodore Roosevelt Professor in the University of Berlin for 
the year 1908-9, upon the nomination of the trustees of Columbia College. 


Dr. Cuartes H. Jupp has been appointed professor of psychology at 
Yale University. 


M. Henri Porncaré has been appointed a member of the council of 


Tue Psychological Review proposes to publish a series of ‘ Philosoph- 
ical Monographs’ similar in form to its ‘ Psychological Monographs.’ 
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book, and go far to demonstrate the practical value of the 
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